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Abstract 

Diaspora writers celebrate the notion of nostalgia through the medium of literature, 
and food is one of the important cultural markers that influence, affect, and shape the 
existence of immigrant communities in foreign lands. Revival of the past and homeland in 
diaspora writing is achieved not just through the notion of memory, rather by incorporating 
indigenous markers into immigrant sensibility. Cultural markers like names, food habits, 
languages and religious or moral codes determine the formation of identity of the diaspora 
subjects, be it first generation immigrants or their successors. This paper is an attempt to 
understand the significance of indigenous cuisines and culinary practices among immigrant 
communities in the West, with reference to select texts by writers of Indian origin. 
Considering the parameters of modem globalized social structure, I hope to analyse the 
element of commercialization that has affected the representation of food in the context of 
diaspora as well. This paper would also look at the manner in which food and culinary 
practices affect different gender groups differently, by examining the characteristics of 
domestic and public spaces in the discourse of diaspora literature. 
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Indigenous cuisines and culinary practices play a decisive role in the representation of 
immigrant identity, as they not only reflect the nostalgic revival of past and homeland 
embroidered in memory, but also signify the struggle for existence during the process of 
assimilation. Food -as a vital cultural marker- contribute, shape, and negotiate with the 
immigrant sensibility in the context of diaspora writing. 

A pictorial illustration of Bengali dishes and cooking process is often repeated in the 
novel, The Namesake by Jhumpa Lahiri. The interwoven connection between Bengali food 
habits and indigenous festivals is portrayed by Lahiri in its extreme elegance. The highlight 
of each community gathering in Ashok’s residence is Bengali cuisine. The importance of 
food in Indian culture is conveyed in the depiction of annaprasan ; “The occasion: Gogol’s 
annaprasan, his rice ceremony. There is no baptism for Bengali babies, no ritualistic naming 
in the eyes of God. Instead, the first formal ceremony of their lives centers around the 
consumption of solid food” ( Namesake , 38). Ashima’s preparations before each party or 
gathering in the house reveal the special bond among expatriates towards authentic Bengali 
Cuisine, which seems dramatic to her children. 

Jhumpa Lahiri attributes an auto biographical element here, as she fits herself in the 
position of Gogol, by identifying the cooking process as something that completely belongs 
to her “mother’s jurisdiction”, thereby deliberately distancing herself from that as she 
explained in her article “Cooking Lesson: The Long Way Home”. Unlike their parents, Gogol 
and Sonia prefer American ways of eating, and Gogol’s disappointment in forcing himself to 
eat Indian food is explained just before his landing in India for a long vacation. It says, “A 
final meal is served, an herbed omelette topped with a slice of grilled tomato. Gogol savors 
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each mouthful, aware that for the next eight months nothing will taste quite the same” 
0 Namesake , 81). 

In Jasmine, one of the celebrated early immigrant feminist novels by Bharati 
Mukherjee, the author reasserts the significance of food and culinary practices in the context 
of diaspora. Even after transforming herself to a perfectly assimilated immigrant, Jasmine 
nurtures her motherly instinct and her love for cooking. The images of Jase looking after 
Duff, Jane’s soothing effect on Du, and a pictorial account of her cooking Indian food for her 
American counterparts prove that she sustains a certain level of Indianness in her character. 
Needless to say, the significance of Indian cuisine is the main aspect she fails to get rid of, 
despite her constant effort to wipe out her tragic past. 

Indigenous Cuisine and Culinary Practices play a decisive role in the formation of 
immigrant identity. A very detailed account of Bengali cuisine in My Magical Palace (2012) 
is an epitome of immigrant sensibility and their nostalgia for the homeland. Avtar Brah in her 
Cartographies of Diaspora: Contesting Identities (1996) examines the importance of food 
habits among diaspora communities. Brah opines that “food tastes and smells” can evoke 
memories of past homelands. She says that “diasporic subjects are often constructed as 
carrying the olfactory traces of past homelands on their bodies...it offers a framework for 
articulating a range of experiences connected to past and present places of habitation. 
Diasporic subjectivity is shaped by memories of past homelands that emerge through 
evocative aromas and inflect diasporic life in the present” (58). Similarly, Claude Fischler, a 
well kn own French social scientist, identifies food as an important medium in establishing “a 
sense of collective belonging” among immigrants {Food, Self and Identity , 263). 

The association of food and culture take a distinct turn in the context of diaspora, as 
many of the immigrant subjects realize the significance of indigenous cuisines in 
multicultural environments and thereby explored the possibility of commercialization. The 
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increasing number of Chinese, Indian, Thai, and Mexican restaurants in different parts of the 
West also reflects the same. 

Minal Hajratwala, a well known queer diaspora writer of Indian origin, reveals in her 
Leaviving India that her ancestors in Fiji were successful in commercializing native cuisine. 
With the massive inflow of immigrants into Fiji, Hajratwala’s grandfather experimented with 
Indian food and invented a fusion food to attract not only Indian immigrants, but the natives 
and other immigrant labourers. The popularity of “meat roll made with curry” went to the 
extent of naming the street lane by the hotel’s name. Critics like Maureen Duru and Sidney 
Mintz have explored the possibilities and representations of fusion in food habits and culinary 
practices in the context of diaspora. Duru’s recent work titled Diaspora, Food and Identity: 
Nigerian Migrants in Belgium (2017) presents the manner in which migrants adapt 
themselves to the food habits of the host country, yet retain Nigerian culinary skills. Duru 
opines that the food habits of immigrant communities play a decisive role in the formation of 
cultural boundaries, and thus, often a fusion of food habits is an ideal solution to the 
immigrants in order to reaffirm their heritage and nostalgia while getting assimilated to the 
culture of host country. Hajratwala’s description of Indo- Fijian fusion food can be seen as a 
natural outcome of immigrants’ attempt to assimilate. 

Contrary to the earlier immigrant experience in Fiji, Hajratwala presents a different 
account of how Indian food was looked upon with disgust in America. She says, Indians were 
denied accommodation in the American colonies, as the ‘natives’ were irritated by the 
‘permanent... curry smell, in Indian households. Jhumpa Lahiri also gives a glimpse of the 
western impression or rather, misconception, of Indian food habits through the conversation 
between Judy and Alan during Gogol’s annaprasan: “I thought Indians were supposed to be 
vegetarian” ( Namesake , 39). It is the same stigma associated with Indian cuisine that 
instigated Pooja in Ghalib Shiraz Dhalla’s The Exile (2011) to clean her kitchen rigorously 
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and use agarbatis after each cooking session. At this point, food habits or memories related 
to indigenous cuisine complicate immigrant identity “represent discrimination on ‘historic’, 
‘national’ or ‘racial’ ground” (Brah, 59). 

A shift in the attitude of second generation immigrants towards Indian cuisine can be 
traced through the character Rahul in Rahul Mehta’s No Other World (2017) and Ajay in 
Dhalla’s The Exiles (2011). If Rahul genuinely disliked Indian food, as his alternate sexuality 
urged himself to distance ‘everything that is Indian’ for he could never relate himself to 
Indianness, Ajay’s decision to switch to American cuisine was a deliberate attempt to fit in 
the white men’s world. The way how Rahul relishes his last American meal before his flight 
to India is a reflection of how much of an ‘American he has become’. Similarly, Ajay 
chooses “pan fried chicken breasts...with minimal seasoning” over “delicious sweets” or 
“thick spicy gravy,” though he secretly enjoys Indian cuisine. Sidney Mintz comments on a 
similar attitude among immigrants towards food in his famous work Food and Diaspora 
(2007). He observes that “Ethnic foods in a country like the US have a special potency. Until 
quite recently, new migrants ate foods ‘from the old country’ privately, and rarely in public. 
Their children wanted to be like ‘other Americans’ and did what they could do to conceal 
their background” (519). Thus, it can be analysed that, the politics of food in the context of 
diaspora, is not just limited to the element of nostalgia, as it also represents their deliberate 
attempt to fit in the mainstream society. 

The role of identity markers in the process of assimilation is always multi-layered. 
Markers of identity often can be seen as restrictive agents in the process of assimilation, 
especially in the case of first generation immigrants. Formation of little Indias, or Indian 
ghettos and restricting their movements- either voluntarily or by the patriarchal norms- within 
the ghettos is not a new diasporic trend. Lower or middle class immigrants, illegal 
immigrants, and home maker women often cling on to their cultural heritage and embellish 
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indigenous cultural markers to an extent of alienating themselves from the mainstream 
western society. Secondly, markers of identity can act as bridging/balancing agents. For 
instance, Minal Hajratwala’s parents try to familiarise their children to the Indian ethos, and 
in doing so introduces Indian cultural markers, without restricting themselves from 
embracing western lifestyle and opportunities of the new world. Similarly, Nishit and Shanti, 
the protagonist Kiran’s parents in No Other World , remain Indians at core, yet manage to be a 
‘part of the popular crowd’(20). Apart from these roles, Cultural markers can also be seen as 
commercialised agents or tools for marketing in some other instances. The restaurant 
business in Fiji as presented in Leaving India is an example of how cultural markers can be 
effectively used for profitability. Similarly, Pooja in The Exiles dresses up in traditional attire 
in order to look ‘authentic’ while trading her home cooked products. Critic Fedora Gasperatti 
in his article “The Cultural Meaning of Food and Its Polyvalent Role in the Construction of 
Identity among Senegalese Migrants in Italy” makes an interesting observation on the role of 
food habits among female Senegalese immigrants in Italy. His article examines how a 
cultural marker like food can be commercialised in the context of diaspora. According to 
Gasperatti: 

The relationship between food and women... in the migration context is not just 
related to the sphere of house and family. If this role of Senegalese woman as mother 
nourishing her children is the result of the ideal representation of woman that society has 
created for her... it can also happen that women can exploit [utilise] this cultural 
representation to their own advantage, strategizing their migration process to change their 
personal and collective conditions. In fact, in the migration context, food can also represent a 
means to gain social and economic power: women can cook at home and then sell the food in 
the street during open market... (13-14) 
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Even though Gasperatti focuses only on the experiences of female immigrants, his findings 
prove that cultural markers can be strategically used for economic benefits in the context of 
diaspora. All these varying roles of markers of identity can be used as a tool in understanding 
the formation of immigrant identity and the process of assimilation. And needless to say that 
it is food or indigenous cuisine that stands out in the depiction of immigrant sensibility. 

At this juncture it is important to examine the close association of food and festivals 
in the context of diaspora literature as depicted by the immigrant writers. Immigrants 
celebrate native festivals and rituals with so much vigour and enthusiasm. As they cross 
geographical boundaries, such festivals become opportunities to revitalize the memories of 
the homeland. Immigrant community gatherings exhibit nostalgic revival of indigenous 
cuisine as well. Diaspora writers, such as Jhumpa Lahiri, Bharati Mukherjee, Minal 
Hajratwala, Rahul Mehta, Neel Mukherjeeand Ghalib Shiraz Dhalla, explores the 
significance of food during indigenous festivals and rituals, for food is integral part of any 
culture. These writers also reflect upon the necessity and significance of celebrating 
indigenous cuisine in the context of diaspora, especially with the intention of familiarizing 
native food habits to the younger generations of immigrants. 

In the twenty first century, the digital platforms have started occupying a great space 
in humanities and cultural studies. Considering the popularity and reach of social media 
platforms, especially among the youth, a study on the role of food in diaspora writing would 
remain incomplete without addressing the significance of emerging food blogs and other 
groups by immigrant culinary experts on platforms such as Facebook, Instagram, and Twitter. 
For instance, the lengthy narrative description of each recipe and the blogger’s memories 
associated with the particular food item in Vaishali’s www.hol\cowvegan.net 2001 (Food 
Blog), can be looked upon as an equally authentic parallel or counterpart to diaspora texts in 


literature. The element of nostalgia, revival of past, memory, homeland and the concept of 
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national identity are well reflected in such new age digital platforms as well. Thus, I conclude 
this paper with the hope that this analysis of interplay between food and culture in the context 
of diaspora writing, would also instigate the readers to explore the representation in digital 
media platforms as well, 
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